or more concepts. To illustrate, the definition of
learning in the preceding section involves a
concept of learning. The characteristics of
learning, on the other hand, are generalizations.

A concept is an abstract idea about a class of
particular things. Concepts are formed by
generalizing one's experiences with a particular
thing. Concepts represent concrete objects
(airplane, book, dog) or abstract ideas (honesty,
leadership).

A generalization is a statement of
relationship, usually ' of wide application.
Ordinarily, it is a statement about the
relationship of two or more concepts. For
example, a person may have formed the
concepts of jet aircraft and of loudness. Through
experience the person forms the generalization
that jet aircraft are loud. Not all generalizations
are verbalized. A person may develop the
generalization that a certain type of situation
brings personal satisfaction. The learner may
seek out that situation but not know exactly
why. It should be pointed out that the
generalizations people form are not always true.
People sometimes have wrong ideas about the
world in which they live.

RELATING CONCEPTS TO
THE LEARNING SITUATION

You will recall the brief discussion in
chapter 3 on how we form concepts. Now we
shall relate concepts to the learning situation
and to your role as a teacher.

First, a great deal of concept formation
occurs without the specific aid of teachers.
Often concept formation depends on the
amount and variety of experience. Extensive
experience with a wide variety of encounters
often builds valid concepts. What then is your
role as an instructor?

You can identify and organize those
experiences that provide the basis for forming
the concepts the trainee needs. That, of course,
presumes that you identify the desired concepts,
You can help the students organize their
knowledge and identify the critical features of

the desired concepts. As the student develops
greater experience resources to draw on, a point
is reached where profit can be gained from
vicarious experience: by listening to
well-organized training sessions, and by
comparing experiences with other trainees. The
key word is experience. Valid, meaningful
concept formation must be based on a hard core
of firsthand experience.

Second, as an instructor you guard against
your trainee accepting readymade concepts or
accepting the description of a concept from
another person. The trainee has no basis of
experience for such a concept; one merely
memorizes the words and repeats them on
occasion. The handicap becomes evident if there
is confrontation with a new situation involving
the concept.

The temptation is to believe that the student
who can recite the key ideas understands the
concepts involved. Unfortunately, this is not
necessarily true, a fact that most instructors
realize. Yet, there are instructors who still try to
teach mostly with words and with too few
meaningful learning experiences.

RELATING GENERALIZATIONS
TO THE LEARNING SITUATION

As with concept formation, generalizations
are formed out of the experiences of the learner,
The process of concept formation may proceed
at the same time the learner is developing
generalizations about the concepts. It is possible
to have a well-established generalization and still
be a bit hazy about some of the concepts
involved. For example, a person forms the
concept that "The republican system of
government is better than any other system in
the world." But at the same time may not have
too clear an understanding of what the concept,
"other systems," means. In this case, we believe
the generalization being presented is correct, but
the basis for it is not strong. Such a situation is
not desirable, but it can happen.

We stated that concept formation depends
on the amount and variety of experiences, more
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